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YSINE FARM, 








“Our Home, our Country and our Brother Man.” 





RAISING HORSES IN MAINE. 

‘Horses will not thrive with you as upon the 
green hills of Vermont.” 

We quote the above text from a series of re-' 
marks made by Mr. C. C. Coffin of West Bos- 
cawen, N. H., in the October number of the, 
‘Journal of Agriculture.’’ | 

The writer is furnishing our friend King, the’ 
editor of the Journal, with ‘*Notes on the New 
England States.’ His first number contained a, 
very good description of the geological features, 
of New England, and in bis second number he, 
confines his remarks to the present condition of, 
agriculture in Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, these States being on the same latitude. 
He undoubtedly intends to be candid and im-| 
partial in his views of the three States. He| 
evidently considers Vermont principally an ag- | 
ricultural State, and that agriculture must al- 
ways be her leading business. 

New Hampshire, he thinks, must be ‘the: 
manufacturing State ;”’ but in regard to Maine | 
he is quite undecided—somewhat in the fog. 
He observes that ‘‘Maine never has been a State | 
that could raise corn in large quantities; not 
that there are not some fine localities where 
large yields are obtained, but as a State, it can-| 
not stand very high in that respect. The sea-| 
sons are too short, and the humidity of the at-| 
mosphere too great, for successful crops of that) 
cereal. In the raising of wheat or grasses, she) 


} 








| 
| 


see each other face to face, and exchange their 
views in a friendly and social way. 

You all turn out and form the bulk of the as- 
‘sembly, when political conventions, or religious 
conventions, or temperance conventions are cal- 

led, certainly you will not be backward in com- 
‘ing forward to swell the assembly, when an 
| agricultural convention is called. What say 
| ye, brother farmers, shall we have one—a real 
mass meeting of ‘‘huge paws,’ in full strength 
‘and numbers? If so, when and where shall it 
be held? 








MR. HOWARD'S ADDRESS. 

We have received a pamphlet copy of an ad- 
dress, delivered before the Plymouth Co. Ag. 
Society at Bridgewater, (Mass.,) at their an- 
nual exhibiton last October by our friend San- 
ford Howard, Esq., of the Boston Cultivator. 
Mr. Howard is a practical man, and a practical 
writer, and his address is of course highly prac- 
tical in its character. Being from his boyhood 
acquainted with the natural formation and con- 
dition of the soil in that section of the country, 
he recommends what happens to him to be the 
best uses to which the various kinds might be 
advantageously put. The poorest kinds he re- 
commends to be devoted to the growth of wood. 

We quote the following from the address. 
Perhaps some of our readers in Leeds and 
Wayne, in this State, where there are some of 
the blowing sands of which he speaks, may feel 
disposed to try the experiment. 

“On blowing sands and the most bleak and 
exposed situations, as sea beaches, &c., the 
silver poplar will flourish. It grows with more 
rapidity than almost any other tree, and from 
its habit of sending up shoots from its roots, 
which in their turn become trees, itis admirably 
suited to the locations alluded to. 

The proper planting of trees would redeem 
from unsightly and desolate barrenness, thou- 


io far shend of clther Vermont or Mew Blamp-| sands of acres would add greatly to the beauty 


shire.” 
recur to this remark by and by. Again he says: 


doing something besides cutting down the for-| 
est.’’ (That's true.) 
will be, is for her citizens to decide. 
be unwise and hazardous to say that she could, 
or could not be an agricultural State.’’ After} 
further observations on New Hampshire and) 
Vermont, he says, ‘‘I have thus hastily pointed | 
out some of the natural tendencies of these| 
States, with the design of showing what Maine! 
ean do, Vermont cannot do; and what New 
Hampshire is destined to be, cannot be the lot, 
of either Maine or Vermont. If all these States | 
go upon the same system, they will fail; but, 
each with a system adapted to its geological 
condition, geographical position, and meteoro- | 
‘ogieal changes, can succeed.”’ ‘Tt would be} 
folly for Vermont to export hay, and equally | 


int teeta oun Gitin Gerees dal of the country, and render the land devoted to 
P P : | cultivation more valuable, from the protection 


**Maine will soon be under the necessity of | een eptant Wiek). 


In fact as a means of enhancing the value of 


‘What that something | landed property, by utility and ornament, it is 
It would | 2 measure of the greatest consequence. 


In regard to the silver leaf poplar, which Mr. 
Howard recommends, we have had proof of its 
rapid growth, and that it is adapted to sandy 
and gravelly situation, having a few years ago 
set out some onadry gravelly knoll in Win- 
throp, where they have flourished well, and 
become good sized trees, and where they con- 
tinue to throw up suckers in abundance, from 
which other trees might be obtained. 





A NEW PLANTING HOE. 
Among the new inventions for facilitating 
agricultural labor, we have been pleased with a 


description of a newly invented hoe, in the 
American Artisan. 


unwise for Maine to attempt to raise horses to, It is the work of J. A. Pease of Burlington, 
compete with Vermont.” * * * * “If New Jersey, and is made like a common hoe, 
you are away down East, and think of going with a box attached to the eye in which corn is 
into the horse business, perhaps you had better put, and so arranged with slides which are 
stop. Horses will not thrive with you as upon opened by a pin on the handle, to be moved 
the green hills of Vermont.”’ |when you wish, that four kernels of corn will 

Now we hold to the remark or advice above | drop into the hole. These are then covered and 
given, that the system of agriculture should another hole dug, the slides opened and the 
conform to our geological condition, geographical | corn dropped as before. We hope Mr. Pease 
position, and meteorological changes—but that will send one of them this way in the spring, 
there is any thing in either of these to forbid) and let us give it a try. 
Maine from competing with Vermont, or all | 
New England, in raising horses, is what we ml For the Maine Farmer. 
not at present subscribe to. If you go back to| QUERIES ABOUT APPLES, &c. = 
the point where we put down a pin, you will. Mr. Eprror :—Will you answer the following 
see our friend acknowledged that Maine, in the ‘estions, and oblige a reader of your paper ? 
raising of wheat and grass, was far ahead of 1. For winter — what four kinds in 
Vermont and New Hampshire. That is true,—| °°" yer wegmse aw -_ nye profitaile, and 

re . | best suited to the climate of Maine? 
and he might have added, oats and other grains. | A 
| 2. Also what four kinds of fall apples are 
Now what do you want better than grass and 
: : _ best ? 

oats to raise horses upon! and if we are far 
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more oxygen, which is the acidifying principle. 
If once passing through the vats does not ren- 
der it sour enough, it may be pumped up and 
caused to go the rounds again, and when suf- 
ficiently made, be strained into casks for use. 
Ep. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
LETTER FROM ALABAMA-—NO. 3. 

“Etenim omnes artes, que ad humanitatem perti- 
nent, quodam commune vinculum habent, et quasi 
cognatione quodam inter se continentur.”” [Agricola. 

“For all the arts and sciences pertaining to life are 
closely linked together, and are intimately connected 
with Agriculture.” 

So thought the old Roman, and so thinks ev- 





present day, when there is more thought alive 


there should be more talkers and writers than| 
thinkers. Which abundantly proves that the 
world is growing more and more convinced of 
the imperfection of human knowledge, since the 
better we know a thing the less we are inclined 
to talk about it. And in this inclination of the 
mind we see one of the wisest provisions of the 


See a 
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- Wor the Maiue Farmer. 

| SUPERPHOSPHATE OF EIMP. 

Mr. Enpiror :—Within the past few years, 
much has been said and Written upon concen- 
' trated manure as being the most economical for 
| farmers and gardeners, a8 well as more conve- 
_nient for transporting. Regently superphosphate 
‘of lime has attracted considerable attention, 
and many have putit to the test the past season; 
but I am ignorant of the results of but a few 
trials. I will, however, 9 far as I have made 
trial of it, say that I haye not realized near 
what I had anticipated, have not been able 





erybody who thinks rightly on the subject. 1)’ 


am very anxious of being thought literary, and season has been unfavorable for it on account of 


so must not be accused of pedantry for making! dry weather, and that in favorable seasons it 
so free use of the ‘‘old Dictionary.”’ At the 


than ever before, and when there are more think-| 
ing men, and women too, it is not strange that | 





Creator, since, if it were otherwise, there would 
soon be an end of all further research into the! 
more hidden recesses of Nature. The above} 
quotation will show that I not only think of my, 
subject but am willing to use the tight thrown| 
upon it by the more enlightened ancients. | 
In the last letter, we found the farmer must, 
know something of Divinity, Law, and Medi-| 
cine. We did not mean professionally, as habit, | 
custom, or the law of the land, can easily make 
him professional, without making him a thinker. 
| But if he would be successful as a farmer, as far 
‘as personal ease, comfort, and the pleasures of 
| life are concerned, he must have a deal of philos- | 
ophy, by nature, or acquired by observation and | 
study. And what he has by nature will serve! 
\him little, unless strengthened by constant use, 
‘and application. | 
| Now, as to the arts and sciences. He need, 
‘not bea painter, or sculptor,—or no farther 
than to be able to whitewash his own buildings, | 
and make an axe-handle or ox-yoke. But he 
should know something of drawing, besides! 
making the master’s profile on his slate, or his) 
/mate’s on his back. Ile should learn enough of | 
‘the principles of drawing to make him somewhat | 
ofa draughtsman, for he will find abundant op- | 
portunities to use all the skill he may acquire in 
| this art,—and still he may acquire, if properly 
‘instructed, all that would be useful, or necessa-| 
ry at least, in two or three lessons, with great 
care. He must be ship-carpenter, too, enough. 
to model and make a decent hog’s trough, and, 
cooper enough to keep his swill-tub and swill-, 
pails in repair. He must be carpenter, joiner, | 
and mason enough to*build all his outbuildings ; 
but the building of his house, and the repairing. 
of it, may be intrusted to proficients in these 
several trades. As to blacksmithing, he may 
learn enough of that trade from his philosophy | 
and chemistry. But he must know how to make 
his own carts, harrows, drags, sleds, &c., and 
how to preserve them after they are made. 

If it were more generally understood how de- 
structive the chemical rays of the sunbeams are 
to all substances, of wood and metal, and es-. 





to perceive any plainly marked effects except 


upon corn, and consi dig Beto ive. 
profitable for that crop. Jt inly that the 


may do better. If it is what some claim it to 
be,—superior to anything else as a manure,—I 
should be glad to find it out; but at present 
strongly doubt its paying much interest to the 
farmer. It is to be hoped thut those who have 
given it a fair trial will communicate the result, 
whether successful or not. D. Taner. 
Vassalboro’, 11th mo., 1853, 





For the Maine Farmer. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE. 

‘Mr. Eniror :—A short history of agriculture 
may be of interest. and information to your 
readers. Though the items are detached, they 
are the result of some research, and are true 
but not complete. The first thing we have in 
history relating to farming, is the account given 
of Cain, that he was a “tillkr of the ground.” 
Abel ‘‘offered the firstlings of the flock,’’ and 
Noah ‘began to be a hushandman, and planted 
a vineyard.’’ After the Jews gained the prom- 
ised land, they applied themselves to agricul- 
ture, and thus followed the example of their 
patriarchal ancestors, who were usually husband- 
men and shepherds, and whose chief riches con- 
sisted in cattle and the fruits of the earth. 
Abram ‘“‘was very rich in cattle, and Lot, who 
accompanied him, ‘*had flocks, and herds, and 


| tents,’’ and the land was not able to bear them, 


80 there was a strife between the herdsmen of 
Abram and Lot, and they separated. 

Lot had his choice and selected all the plain 
of Jordan, because “it was well watered every- 
where,”’ while “‘Abram dwelled in the land of 
Canaan.’”’ We leatn that Jacob presented to 
his brother Esau, five hundred and eighty head 
of cattle. It was their great flocks of cattle 
which, probably, made them in those times put 
such a value upon wells. Wells were of ines- 
timable value in @- country where it seldom 
rained, and where there were but few rivers or 
brooks. We may Know in what esteem agri- 
culture was held in those times, by reading the 
sacred writings. Moses was a shepherd. Sham- 
gar was taken fromthe herd to be a judge in 
Israel, and Gideodfbom his threshing floor, and 


when Saul received the news of the danger to 


which the city of Jabesh Gilead was exposed, 
he was coming out of a field after the herd, 
notwithstanding he was a king: David was 
taken from feeding his ewes; Uzziah digged 
many wells for he had much cattle, and he is 
said to have loved husbandry ; Elisha was called 
from the plow to be a prophet, for Elijah found 
him plowing with twelve yoke of oxen, and there 
cast his mantle upon him. 

The Carthagenians carried the art of farming 
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third just befure sowing time, when manures 
were applied. 

The Romans seldom deviated from the prac- 
tice of fallowing. In general, a fallow and a 
year's crop succeeded each other. The prophet 
Jeremiah speaks of breaking up the fallow 
ground; and Isaiah asks, ‘‘Doth the plowman 
plow all day to sow! Doth he open and break 
the clods of his ground? When he hath made 
plain the face thereof, doth he not cast abroad 
the fitches and scatter the cumin, and cast in 
the principal wheat, and the appointed barley, 
and the rye in their places t’’ 8. H. C. 

Damariscoita, Nov , 1853. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—A communication in your 
last number, on the migration of Swallows, 
called to my mind a circumstance which is, 
sufficiently amusing to warrant its preservation 
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| THE DANCE OF THE AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Borne by the restless winds along, 
Where the sorrowful woodland grieves, 

Hither and thither a fitful throng, 
Merrily dance the autumn Jeaves. 


Upward they mount to the murky sky, 
Downward they plunge to the earth below ; 
Now in a giddy whirl they fly, 
Now in a madcap chase they go. 
Tinkling gaily their fect advance 
Over the graves in thoughtless glee ; 
And the music to which they dance— 
Hark ! ’tis a dirge’s melody ! 
Onward werrily still they go 
Through the wood and over the wave, 
Till they find in the wistey snow, — 
}* © <Qhilly‘and dark their lonely grave. + 
Borne by the tempter’s power along, 
While kind Hearen in pity grieves, 
Giddily pass the human throng, 
Thoughtlessly as the autumn leaves. 





in your columns. About twenty years ago an 
aged Scotchman, who was often employed by 
me as a carpenter, asked me if I had seen any! 
swallows that morning. I told him yes, and| 
pointed to several then in sight. - ‘*Well,’’) 
said he, ‘‘they will all be gone to-morrow.”’ 
‘How do you know that?’’ saidI. “I have 
calculated it.’? ‘*What do you mean—how 
calculated it?’’ ‘‘The moon crosses the earth's 
track to-night,’’ said he, ‘‘and the birds will 
take advantage of the occasion and goto the 
moon. At the proper time,’’ said he, ‘the 
birds rise from the earth and wait for the moon, 
which passes in a few hours.’’ ‘‘How do they 
resist the force of gravity’ said I, ‘‘and in 
what medium do they sustain themselves while 
waiting for their omnibus to come along and 
take them on?” ‘That is their look out,’’ 
said he, ‘‘they understand it and will all be off 
to night.”” Next day I took great pains to see 
a swallow, but not one was visible after the old 
gentleman’s announcement. About six months 
afterwards my old friend asked me if I had seen | 
|any swallows yet. I said ‘No.’ ‘*Well,’’! 
said he, ‘‘they will come to-morrow.”’ The| 
next day they did come, and that day the earth | 
crossed the moon's track, and, on the theory of | 
my old friend, the swallows rose from the moon | 
and waited a fow hours, till the earth sd 
jalong, when they all got on. For several years! 
| afterwards the exact time of the migration and) 
‘return was indicated hy him in the same way,| 
_and certainly the coincidence, if it was nothing’ 
more, was remarkable. 
The Old Carpenter had many other theories. 
\that were curious, and one was particularly | 
jamusing. Seeing me wind up my school clock | 
\one day he asked if I knew of the theory of the, 
|pendulum. He took the pendulum aud swing- | 
| ing it from left to right he said it never swung)! 
jback. ‘But I see it go back’’ said I. ‘No,’ 
said he, ‘‘that is an optical deception; by the 
time the pendulum has reached the limit of its) 
vibration the rotation of the earth, from west, 
to east, brings the pivot, on which the pendu-| 








Upward they mount in fancies high, 
Downward they plunge in pleasures low ; 
Now in the passions’ whirl they fly, 
Now in Ambition’s chase they go. 


Merrily still their feet advance 
Over the graves in thoughtless glee ; 
And the music to which they dance— 
Hark ! ’tis a dirge’s melody ! 
Onward—giddily they go, 
Over the earth and over the wave, 
Till they find in the depth below, 
Chilly and dark their lonely grave. 





KENNEBEC AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
On Sheep. 

There were three flocks of sheep entered for 
premiums. The one entered by R. G. Skofield 
of Readfield, consisted of ten very heavy ewes, 
across of Merino, Saxony and South Down. 
We award to Mr. Skofield the Society’s first 
premium, and to Alfred Smith of Winthrop, 
the second. 

John Kezer entered a flock of fine wooled 
sheep that looked well. 

There were ten bucks entered—three by Jesse 
Wadsworth of East Livermore, two years old, 
and looked well. John Kezer entered two, one 
a good three-fourths Merino and one-fourth Cots- 
wold, and sheared last spring eight and a half 
pounds of clean wool. We award to Mr. Kezer 
the first premium. 

E. Holmes of Winthrop, entered three, one 


| fall blood Saxon and two grade—the one known 


by the name of ‘‘Little Ear’’ was a good looking 
sheep, and shaded but a little by John’s.— 
Ezekiel must have the second premium. 

S. G. Fogg of Readfield, entered a full blood 
Leicester buck, five and a balf months old, a 
fine lamb. 

On Swine. 

There were no competitors on swine. John 
Kezer came forward as in days past, with three 
or fuur loads of as fine grunters as ever wore 


lum hangs, dirrectly vertical to the bob or| hog's hair. He had avery motherly looking 
weight and there is no need of its swinging) old yaa and pigs in chundenee. We thisk the 
‘back. Iasked the venerable Scotchman how °°™ entitles Jobn oe the Sat Pr ageoons | 
| his theory would work if the clock was so situ-, Gret thonght in relation to the —o rent 
‘ted that the pendulum swung from north to south, | John should heve but one —"* ter Gar 
'in which case the rotation of the earth would | that he would beqame too Boggish; but the 
‘not affect it. The old gentleman was thought- escond coker thought was, Jobn hes dene mach 
ful, but said nothing. ‘*You have seen clocks) = the kingdom of hogdom, and we run 8 little 
| whose pendulums swing north and south ?”’ said | risk and give him the first and second premiums 


‘I. ‘Yes,’ said he, “ but I ha’ always noted on pigs. 








we should not see so many farm-yards looking, and Mago the Carthagenian gencral, wrote no 
as though a hurricane had distributed the farm- less than twenty eight works on agricultural 
ing utensils about the premises,—a cart with’ subjects, which were translated into Latin by 
the slats broken out, or side broken down, in| an especial decree of a Roman Sonate. Among 
one place; sleds, and harrows with the teeth| the ancient Romans, the greatest praise that 
rotting out, in another; plows and cultivators could be bestowed upon an illustrious character, 
here, and hoes, shovels, axes, and chains there, was to say he was an industrious and judicious 
and all going to decay faster than constant use| husbandman. Cato, who was a celebrated 
would wear them. And thus all the expense of | statesman, orator and general, and was covered 
fitting up a new set of implements mast be in-| with many honors, yet derived his greatest 
curred almost yearly, or else the work must be honor from having written a voluminous work 


pecially after being moistened with dew only, to a higher degree than any nation cotemporary, | 


ahead in these items, what hinders us from being 
far ahead of them in rearing horsest We are! 
now far ahead of these States in rearing working 
oxen, and when we quit lumbering so extensive- 
ly as we now do, and turn our attention more 
exclusively to agriculture, it will be seen we can 
raise colts equal in numbers, and equally as fat, | 
frisky and handsome, as can be found upon the’ 
green hills of Vermont. 

If our friend will take pains to come “away 
Down East,”’ and walk over the whole of Maine, 
he will find her young, green, and awkward, but. 
he will also find that she has extent of coast,| 
and harbors enough, to enable her to build and | 
accommodate more shipping than all the rest of 
New England. That she has streams and water- 
falls enough to turn more wheels and drive more | 
spindles than all the rest of New England ; that | 
she has more arable acres than any other in-, 
dividual State in New England, and pasture 
enough to feed more horses, cattle, and sheep, 
than any other individual State in New England. 
If you don’t believe it, come and see. 











MAINE FARMERS’ CONVENTION. 

The enquiry is frequently made, by some of 
the more spirited farmers in different sections of 
the State, Are we to have a furmers’ conven- 
tion this winter? It is to be hoped we shall. 
The convention held last year, was rather small 
as to numbers, and principally for this reason, 
the notice given was not sufficient. The time 
from the first inception of the plan to the day, 
was not sufficient, and there was also a mis- 
understanding in regard to the day between 
different papers, and thereby different days were 
mentioned for the meeting. 

We see nothing to hinder having a full and 
enthusiastic meeting this winter. We ought to 
have one. There are questions touching the 
elevation and prosperity of the agriculture of 


3. Will peach scions grow upon the different 
varieties of the plum ? 

4. Can cranberries be profitably cultivated in 
Maine? 

5. What is the best, cheapest, and most 
speedy method of converting cider into good 
vinegar ? 

Exeter, Nov. 12. 1853. 


Nore. 1. We suppose the writer means by 
his expression, ‘‘climate of Maine,”’ the climate 
in his section of Maine. He will probably find, 
should he travel to the extreme north of Maine, 
that he has come to a latitude where but few of 
the earliest apples would ripen, if, indeed, he 
had not got beyond the extreme northern limit 
of the apple. 

The following four winter apples for our 
section of Maine, would suit our individual 
taste best, viz: Hubbardston Nonsuch, Nod- 
head, Baldwin, and Roxbury Russet. 

2. For fall apples, William’s Favorite, Porter 
Gravenstein, and Winthrop Greening. 

It is fortunate, however, that neither our cor- 


respondent or any one else in Maine, need con- 


fine themselves to four varieties only, of apples. 
If they have not land enough at home, on which 
to cultivate more than four varieties of apples, 
there is enough a /ittle ways off they can have. 

8. Peach scions will grow in plum stocks, 
and plum scions will grow in peach stocks, but 
they each do better on their own bottoms. 

4. Cranberries are natives, or indigenous to 
all sections of Maine, and we have no doubt can 
be profitably cultivated, although we do not 
now recollect of an instance of their cultivation 
being attempted among us. 

5. The most speedy mode of converting cider 
into vinegar on a small scale, is to put a cask in 
a situation where it can be kept pretty warm 
all the time. Place a small cask of cider by 
the cook stove and shake it occasionally. To 
make vinegar on a large scale, build a series of 











Maine, and by consequence, the prosperity of 
her agriculturists, that require the united de- 
liberation of all concerned. Can any better 
mode be devised whereby these questions can be 
discussed and decided, than for the farmers 
themselves to come together and ‘reason to- 
gether ?”” 

The winter offers a time of comparative 


leisure, and much good may be derived from the 
United deliberations of those who can meet and 


vats—one above the other, fill these vats with 
maple or mahogany shavings, or shavings of 
some wood that will not impart a taste to the 
vinegar, as pine shavings would. Keep the 
room warm, but not so warm as to evaporate 
the cider, and let your cider trickle slowly from 
one vat to the other. If the shavings had been 
previously soaked in vinegar it will be better. 
| The use of the shavings is to divide the particles 
of the cider, to spread it out as it were, and ex- 
pose it to the air, and thus cause it to absorb 





half done with the old, with more labor, from 
gross carelessness, from neglecting to put up al 
temporary shed of slabs even, in which they 
might all be conveniently housed. | 

The farmer must be a civil engineer, to a con-, 
siderable degree. He must be able to repair, 
highways in the best manner, if he aspires to’ 
the office of district surveyor ; locate and build 
roads to his own lots most advantageously; con- 
struct bridges, drains and water-courses in the 
most durable and economical manner ; be able 
to lay out his garden, and adorn it so that it 
may resemble a pleasure-ground more than a 
hog-yard;— and the farmer should culti- 
vate an abundance of every vegetable that he 
can raise, and plant every shrub, rose and tree 
that the climate will allow to grow, and by 
a little attention to this, he may convert 
what often seems an isolated and dreary 
spot, the farm house, into a paradise. And, as 
he must be a botanist, aside from the irresistible 
humanizing power of flowers and plants, he can 
thus study their various habits, and the proper 
treatment of vegetables, plants and fruit trees. 
By being thus interested himself, Lis children 
will grow up in love with nature, and thus *‘be 
led through nature up te nature's God.’’ Don't 
omit anything, then, which will add one more 
attraction to the old homestead. The ancient 
bards delighted in and often sung of their rural 
retreat, because they actually possessed all these 
charms for them, but our modern poets find 
nothing here that inspires their song; and 
farmers can’t pay them well enough to sing 
without the inspiration. 

The farmer must also know something of the 
market, which he can learn, however, by look- 
ing over your prices current weekly, and for his 
knowledge of foreign affairs, commerce, and 
navigation, he may consult the shipping list, 
the arrival of the regular steamships ; and for 
more valuable information he must read more 
attentively the first page of the Maine Farmer. 

I shall be obliged to omit philosophy and 
chemistry until the next time, for I have much 
to say in behalf of chemistry—the necessity of 
its immediate introduction into the common 
school, in order that so much of the valuable 
chemical knowledge which you are continually | 
introducing into your columns, may not be lost 
in so great a measure. 

I mean to tell you how they grow corn and 
cotton, as soon as I learn. Yankee. | 

La Fayette, Ala., 1853. 
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on agriculture. Philosophers, statesmen, and 
nobles, in Europe, have not disdained to devote 
their attention to this most important topic. 
Some of the most important writings of the im- 
mortal Washington, were on agricultural topics. 
Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, not to speak of 
any others, have each left their mark on the 
agricultural character of our country. 

Various means have been adopted in all ages 
to enrich the soil. The Jews were well ac- 
quainted with the use of manures, and (though 
guano is a ‘‘new thing under the sun,’’) they 
knew the use of doves, dung as a valuable 
manure, so much so, that on the occasion of the 
famine in Samaria, “the fourth part of acab of 
doves dung sold for five pieces of silver, (II. 
Kings, vi, 25.) The dung of pigeons is the 
dearest manure that the Persians use ; and as 
they apply it almost entirely for the rearing of 
melons, it is probable, on that account, that 
the melons of Ispahan are so much finer than 
those of other cities. Pliny says that the in- 
vention of manures belongs to Augeas, who was 
a Grecian king. An ancient historian (Theo- 
phrastus,) names six kinds of manures. Salt, 
either alone or mixed in ~the dunghill, is men- 
tioned in the New Testament. Jordan annually 
overflowed its banks, and left behind a rich de- 
posit, upon which seed was sown, in allusion to 
which Solomon says, ‘‘cast thy bread, (seed or 
corn) upon the waters, and thou shalt find it 
again after many days.” 

The earliest mention made in the Old Testa- 
ment of a plow, is in Deut. xxi, 10, where the 
Israelites are prohibited from plowing with an 
ox and an ass together. The plow, says Horne, 
appears to have been furnished with a shoe and 
coulter, probably not very unlike those now in 
use. 


According to the testimony of travelers, the 
people of Asia Minor use goads of large size, 
eight feet long and six inches at the larger end. 

Hesiod mentions a plow consisting of three 
parts—the share-beam, the draught-pole, and 
the plow-tail, but historians are not agreed as to 
its precise form. Cato says plows were of two 
kinds, one for strong, the other for light soils. 
Varro mentions one with two mould-boards. 
Pliny mentions a plow with one mould-board, 
and others with a coulter. The method of 
managing the ground and preparing it for tillage, 
was very different from that at present pursued. 
The Grecian culture gave the ground three plow- 
ings,—one in autumn, another in spring, and a 


that they did na’ keep good time.” 

The name of this excellent old man was ALEx- 
ANDER Troor. He was, I believe, a native of 
Aberdeen, in Scotland, and was brought up a 
carpenter under the nose of the respectable 
college at that place. Ilis attainments in 
mathematics would have fitted him for respect- 
able rank as a surveyor or civil engineer, had 
not his natural modesty led him entirely to un- 
derrate his ability. Ile came to this country 
probably fifty years ago. Mr. Troop was very 
ingenious and very faithful, too much so in fact 
to accumulate any property. I never knew a 
man more scrupulously honest, just, and pious. 
That such a man should sometimes appear set 
in his way is not to be wondered at. His long 
residence among us did not smooth the broad 
Scottish dialect that he brought over with him. 
He loved study, was a deep thinker, and among 
his other theories had one of perpetual motion, 
based on the properties of the triangle, while 
the casting of nativities was an amusement to 
him. 
whole conduct, and once, when I wished him to 
inclose a certain place with rough boards, be- 
fore the tide came up, he began to square the 
ends of every board before he sawed it. ‘You 
must not square the ends,” said I, ‘there is not 
time.”’ ‘What shall I do, then, if I don’t 
square them?’’ said he. ‘‘Guess at it,”’ said I. 
‘‘Guess!”’ said he in utter astonishment, ‘I 
never guessed at any thing inmy life!’’ Alex- 
ander Troop died, two or three years ago, at the 
age probably of eighty-eight, and the green sod 
never closed over a more worthy man. 

Boston, Nov. 14, 1853. W. B. F. 

[New England Farmer. 





Buckwoeat Cakes. A writer in a city paper 
says: When I was young, (only a few years 
ago,) buckwheat cakes made at that day were 
buckwheat cakes, but were made of buckwheat 
only, and not of that compound article of com- 
merce now sold, and which seems to be a mixture 
of sand, inferior wheat flour, &e. A chemical 
analysis would tell the tale. The batter then 
was raised from yeast from the celebrated 
breweries of Pepper, Morris & Gaul, Layer, &c. 
&e., and thus made were as light as air, and 
had the real buckwheat taste. But now-a-days, 
you may take brewers’ yeast, or any of the 
newly invented nostrums of the day, and, al- 


buckwheat is almost imperceptible. My object 
in bringing this matter before the public, is to 
arrest the attention of the millers, and encou- 
rage them to produce the real Simon Pure, and 
at the same time to learn where the genuine 
meal can be had. Itis generally known that 
the Bethlehemites manufacture a very superior 
article, but a limited purse cannot always go a 
half barrel. 


The intelligent farmer beiug in reality the most 
indepeudent man in the world, should cultivate 
a sense of independence aud of selfrespect. 








His mathematical bias influenced his’ 


W. F. Hilton of Fayette, entered a boar, four 
and a half months old, of good size, but not 
quite smooth enough for the first premium, and 
we give him the second. 

On Ploughing. 

There were three competitors on ploughing. 
James Packard of Readfield, with double team, 
Samuel H. Richardson and Lafayette Hunton 
with single teams. We think James Packard 
well entitled to the first premium for double 
team; S. H. Richardson the first and Lafayette 
Hunton the second on single teams. 

E. S. Case, per order. 
CUMBERLAND COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Agreeably to notice, the Fair and Show com- 
menced in Portland on Wednesday, Oct. 19, 
1853. The Cattle Show was held in the pasture, 
corner of Green and Portland Streets. The Fair 
of produce and manufactured articles, at Lancas- 
ter Hall. 

At 7 o’clock on Wednesday evening, the an- 
_ nual address was delivered at the City Hall, by 
|N. T. True, M. D., of Bethel, Subject—Agri- 
cultural resources of the county, and the methods 
to be adopted to render them most available to 
the intelligent farmer. 

Thursday the Society met at the city hall for 
the purpose of choosing officers for the ensuing 
year, acting on the reports of the committees, 
&e. 

The President called the meeting to order— 
Messrs. S. B. Beckett, Portland, John Sawyer, 
Raymond, R. Cram of Bridgton, Marcian Seavey, 
Portland, D. L. Toby, New Gloucester, were 
chosen a committee to nominate a list of persons 
for officers for the ensuing year. 

Voted, To dispense with balloting for officers, 
and act upon the report of the Committee by 
| hand vote. The Committee reported the follow- 
ing list which was adopted by the Society, viz: 

President, Samuel F. Perley, Naples. 

Vice Presidents, E.G. Buxton, Yarmouth, 
James Mann, Gorham, Charles Hannaford, Cape 
Elizabeth, John Sawyer, Raymond. 

Recording Secretary, Sewall N. Gross, New 
Gloucester. 

Corresponding Sect., David Hayes, Westbrook. 

Treasurer, Geo. W. Woodman, Portland. 

Collector, Daniel D. Ruggles, Naples. 

Association Managers, Jobn P, Perley, Bridg- 
ton, Jonathan Smith, Westbrook, J. F. Leavitt, 








though the cakes may be light, the taste of) Portland, Isaac Jones, Brunswick, Seward M. 


Baker, Windham. 

Member of the Board of Agriculture. Samuel 
F. Perley, Naples, 

John Q. Day, from a committee appointed to 
enquire upon what terms the Trustees of Stan- 
dish Academy, or of any Academy in the county 
would relinquish their school, for the purpose of 
establishing an Agricultural School, in connec- 
tion with a Model Farm, made a report ; which, 
after some discussion, was laid over to an ad- 
journed meeting. ? 

The following resolution was unanimously 


passed: 





Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be, 
and hereby are tendered N. T. True, M.D. of 
Bethel, for the able and interesting address de- 
livered by him last evening, and that the Seore- 
tary communicate this vote to him and sulicit a 
copy of the address for publication. oe 

Voted, That when this meeting adjourn, it 
adjourn to meet in Portland, on the firet Wednes- 
day of January next, at 10 o’clock A.M. 

The Treasurer, Geo. W. Woodman, made a 
statement, showing a balance in his hands ap to 
the time of this exhibition of $249,58. 


SELECTED FROM VARIOUS SOCRCES. 


careful not to break the gall-bag in drawing, as, 
if the gall be spilled, it will render any 
which it touches bitter; a fowl should be so 
cleanly drawn as to require no washing, but 
merely to be wiped out with a clean dry cloth. 
Singe them; then press down the breast-bone. 
Break the legs by the middle of the first joint, 
draw out the sinews, and cut off the parte at the 
break. Put the gizzard in one pinion and the 
liver in the other, and turn the pointe on the 
back; put a skewer in the first joint of the pinion 
and bring the middle of the leg close to it; put 
the skewer through the middle of the leg and 
through the body, and the same on the other side; 
put another skewer though the small of the leg 
and the sidesman, and another through the other 
side. Cut the head off close to the body, leaving 
sufficient skin to tie on the back. Suspend it 
neck downwards. Baste with butter for some 
time after putting to the fire. They will require 
from half an hour to an hour according to the 
size. When fowls are large they are very good 
stuffed like turkey. 

Serve roast fowls with melted butter or gravy 
sauce. Before you send them to table, remove 
all skewers and strings which may have been 
used in trussing. Fowls and all other feathered 
animals are served with the breast upwards. 
| Wor Cake. Stir togethera quart of Indian 
meal, and a teaspoonful of salt, and a piece of 
‘butter the size of anegg. Wet it with milk, 
not very stiff; after you have stirred all well 
together, spread your dough about half an meh 
thick, upon a smooth board prepared for the 
‘purpose. Rub it over with sweet cream, and 
set it up, before a good fire, supporting the 
board with a flat-iron. Whenitis well browned 
turn it over, loosening it witha knife. After 
moistening it with cream, brown the other side, 
as before. When it is done, cut into square 
cakes, and send them to the table hot, split and 
butter them at table. : 

Beckers Breap. Take a pint of new milk, 
warm from the cow, adda teaspoonful of salt, 
and stir in fine Indian meal until it becomes a 
thick batter ; add a gill of fresh yeast, and put 
it ina warm place to rise; when it is very light, 
stir into the batter three beaten egga, adding 
wheat flour until it has become of the consistence 
of dough ; knead it thoroughly, and set it by the 
fire until it- begins to rise ; then make it up into 
small loaves or cakes, cover them with a thick 
napkin, and let them stand until they rise again, 
then bake in a quick oven. 

Kestucky Corn Cake. Take a quart of corn 
meal, put in ita spoonful of salt, and water 
enough to make a stiff dough. Knead it into 
acake. Then rake open the ashes on the hottest 
part of the hearth ; put in the cake, and cover 
it with hot ashes, and then with coals. It will 
take two hours to bake it; when done wash off 
the ashes with a wet cloth. 


~Mivor’s Pupvinc. A baker’s loaf sliced, the 
crust taken off, the slices buttered, laid upon a 
dat dish, and a custard poured over, as much as 
the bread will absorb ; let it stand half an hour, 
then fry it. 

Cure ror Bone-reton. A correspondent of 
the Baltimore Clipper, says, that a thimble full 
of soft soap and quick silver, mixed and bound 
tightly over the felon, will draw it to a head in 
the course of ten or twelve hours. The curative 
can then be removed, and by the application of 

‘the usual poultices, the sore will soon be healed. 
| This remedy is said to be a very severe one, but 
altogether preferable to the disease. Bone-felons 
of late years are quite common, and the remedy, 
if effectual, will prove a real blessing to the suf- 
| erers. 














ArtiriciaL Pearts. An oyster, or rather a 
water muscle, in which the artifical pearls are 
furmed by the Chinese, has recently been sent 
to this country. These pearls are only ob- 
tained near Ning-po, and until lately very little 
was known of the mannerin which they were 
formed. The Hermes steamer, however, on a 
late visit to that place, was able to obtain live 
ones, in which, on being opened, several pearls, 
as many as 18 or 20, were found in the course of 
formation. Theone sent only contains simple 
pearls adhering to the shell. It appears they 
are formed by introducing some pieces of wood 
or baked earth into the animal while alive, 
which, irritating it, causes it to cover the extra- 
neous substance with a pearly deposit. Little 
figures made of metal are frequently introduced, 
and, when covered with the deposit, are valued 
by the Chinese as charms. These figures gener- 
ally represented Buddha in the sitting posture, 
in which that image is most frequently portray- 
ed. Several specimens have, it is said, been 
preserved alive in spirits, and others slightly 
opened, so as to show the pearls. The society 
has reason to believe that it will shortly receive 
a detailed statement, accompanied with sped 
mens, in reference to this interesting fact... 

[Journal of the Society of Arts. 
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Sexpuess Arries. The following is published 
in the Memphis Eagle, as the method to pro- 
cure apples without seeds or cores : 

Take the ends of the limbs of an apple tree, 
where they hang low, soas toreach the ground; 
dig a small hole for each end under the tree, 
bend it down and bury it in the hole, confining 
it down so that it will remain. Do this in 
the winter, or the beginning of spring. The 
end of the limb thus buried will take root and 
put up sprouts or scions, which, when they be- 
come sufficiently large to ‘‘set out,’’ dig up at 
the proper season, and transplant them in the 
orchatd where you wish, them to remain. 
When they get large enough to bear, they 
will bear apples without seeds or cores. 
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